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JAPANESE CURIOS 



artistic perception may worthily be compared 
with the art of Thorburn, who has so frequently 
chosen similar subjects and made a great name 
amongst sportsmen for his truthful work. 

It is clearly a labour of love with Mr. 
Whymper to produce these, paintings, a fact 
which was sufficiently recognised by the appre- 
ciation of the numerous people who went to see 
his work. 

We had occasion some little time ago to 
mention some of the artistic possessions of Mr. 
George Mackey, who is the proprietor of a 
happy hunting-ground for curio-seekers here — we 
might add and elsewhere — since artists, collectors, 
members of the profession, and famous people 
generally from different parts of the country are 
still more frequently to be met with than those . 
indigenous to Birmingham. 

The reason is not far to seek ; Mr. Mackey 
has a widespread reputation as a connoisseur of 
Japanese objets (Tart, and he is continually adding 
valuable and unique specimens to his already 
large store, working with the true collector's 
instinct for years, to obtain special treasures. He 
has recently been successful in acquiring an 
extremely interesting collection, rich in choice 
examples of fine lacquer, exquisite carvings in 
wood and ivory, metal work by the celebrated 
Komai, and some exceedingly good swords and 



daggers ; the furniture of some of the latter- 
consists of rare old enamel. 

We were particularly struck by a marvellous- 
ivory by Shiozam, no larger than a netsuk£ : it 
represents a toad perched on the lid of an old 1 
basket, lying in wait for a spider, which is 
emerging through one of the holes. The look: 
of age and dust is really remarkable ; the skin 
of the toad, too, is admirably rendered. 

Of quite another character, but equally 
fascinating, is a hanging flower vase in the 
form of a Japanese zither, made in iron with 
incrustations of gold and silver amongst very 
charming vine tendrils. It is one of Komai's 
earliest works, and is modestly signed < Komai,. 
the greatest man in the world.' 

Another object, though perfect in workman- 
ship and finish, is somewhat gruesome, it is a. 
skull, almost the actual size, in gold lac with a^ 
number of carved ivory demons crawling about 
it, in and out of the eye sockets and so forth, in. 
a most life-like manner : by its side is a skull in 
carved ivory, almost as large, with a snake- 
coiled round it, making a meal of some frogs 
which have apparently chosen this unsafe retreat- 
as their home. It is interesting to note that 
this skull was once in Mr. Lawson TaitV 
collection and was greatly valued by him on* 
account of its wonderful accuracy. 
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ODERN VIENNA 
ARCHITECTURE AND A 
VIENNA ARCHITECT, BY 
OTTO STOESSL 



The buildings of every epoch are monuments 
of its political history. One can read from 
them the ideas upon which the events are 
founded. No art is, like architecture, the 
expression of the social division of a period and 
so entirely tied to its social convictions and aims. 
A. Lichtwark, in developing this idea with 
reference to German architecture, has contrasted 
two essential types which sometimes meet or 
cross each other : the town of the citizen and 
the town of the princes. On this depend the 
whole history and style of architecture in 



general and detail. It is, in fact, possible to- 
recognise the characteristics of the buildings of a 
town through the. study of its political develop- 
ment — democratic or aristocratic. 

A work of this kind with special rererence to- 
Vienna would be of particular interest. The 
buildings of this town embrace the essence of 
various periods, blending them gracefully to a. 
curious unity of effect. Up to 1848 Vienna 
was the perfect type of a royal town. The- 
palaces of the aristocracy have everywhere 
elbowed *hemselves into the best places and. 
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, VIENNA ARCHITECTURE 




A SKETCH OF y/JV INTERIOR 
BY J. OLBRICH 



stand in splendid isolation, with extensive front 
gardens, courts and fountains. Imagine the big 
Imperial palace as the centre of the town which 
is grouped around it, enclosed by cultivated 
fortifications, with many palaces within anu 
without this circle, and you will have a picture 
of old Vienna. In our century, in consequence 
of the revolution of 1848 the walls were 
demolished, the town extended, embracing the 
suburbs, which formerly were independent 
communities. The houses soon reached the 
slopes of the ' Wicnerwald,' and the new era with 
its new culture and enormously increased luxury 
required a new formation and laying-out of the 
whole town. The long distances necessitated 
wide, roomy streets for trams and carriages, 
and everywhere the former independence of 
single, favoured buildings had to be sacrificed to 



the public welfare. But this new arrangement is 
made difficult, not only by ancient rights, but 
by the hilly, irregular ground of the town. 
Besides, modern Vienna has become a' citizen's' 
town by favour of the monarch, and not by 
its own force, and therefore the old idea is 
perpetuated in the new development. What 
they build is in conformity with the new 
requirements, but how they build depends 
entirely on the character of the old Royal 
town. 

Late Rococo has been the characteristic style 
for old Vienna. The most splendid of all 
Gothic churches stand isolated as strangers 
among the prevailing Rococo buildings. The 
Renaissance with its democratic ideas, public 
buildings and churches, could not take root in 
Vienna, until the French and Spanish monarchies 
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OLD AND MODERN VIENNA 




PORTICO OF A COUNTRY HOUSE 
BY J. OLBRICH 



adopted its style for purposes of show of Royal 
splendour, when Renaissance had been trans- 
formed into Rococo. A genius like Fischer v. 
Erlach lent his services to Vienna, and created a 
town in this spirit. So strong has been his 
influence, that it has wiped off the very memory 
of all preceding styles. 

Modern Vienna commenced with the end of 
the revolution. The walls had fallen, and in 
their place rose the c Ring,' which now encircles 
the city, and from whence radiate the main 
streets of the suburbs. Here all the buildings 
were erected that were demanded by modern 
life and political views. But it has, so to say, 
not naturally grown from the soil, just as it has 
no organic connection with the history of 
Austria and Vienna. A Greek house of Parlia- 
ment was built for a cleverly toned-down and 
diluted parliamentarism, a Gothic town-hall for 
autonomous municipal government, a Renaissance 



university for the requirements of science. All 
these buildings and others, museums, theatres, 
etc. were excellent in themselves, everyone a 
specimen of imitative art, beautiful to behold, 
but as a whole poor of ideas, independence and 
inner necessity. Only the monarch had the 
Imperial palace extended in the old, grand style 
of Fischer v. Erlach, and now it dominates the 
whole surrounding district. 

Only in recent years a typical modern style 
has been founded in Vienna by Otto Wagner 
and his followers, the most important of whom 
is J. Olbrich, with whose work we mean 
to deal at some length. They searched for, 
and found, the expression and architectural 
satisfaction of the desires and wants of modern 
town-life. Together with a rising generation 
of painters they have established the necessary 
connection with the more progressive foreign 
countries. 
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OTTO WAGNER 



Wagner's firte is really the Renaissance style ? 
which he taught at the Vienna Academy. But 
his very first street-houses, founded on that 
style, betray already a spirit of progress, a further 
development of this style, necessitated by new 
technical knowledge, new material, and new 
requirements, though no breaking with ancient 
tradition. All his buildings show a clear mind, 
without arbitrariness, and without clever fear- 
lessness, always conscious of the aim which has 
to be achieved by the purest means. With his 
first big task we see him rise to a great individual 
art, abandoning the old, and creating a new 
tradition. He had already departed from the 
Renaissance style, when building a few town 
houses, and though they were still related 
to the customary palace-form of Renaissance 
houses, they led the way to a beautiful, simple 
type of dwelling-houses. In a pleasant mood he 
built for himself a charming modern i Roman 



Villa,' in which Roman forms are delight- 
fully imitated in modern material, adapted to 
modern conditions and combined with foreign 
(Japanese) ideas. 

The great task with which Wagner was 
entrusted was the construction of the new town 
railway. Here he could, and had to, show 
his whole strength. This railway, following the 
lines of the ' Ring ' and concentric extension 
of the town, draws two mighty concentric 
circles round the town. High above the heads 
in some places, on level ground and underground 
in others, it connects the different termini of 
Vienna, and brings the new districts into closer 
touch. It traverses the most picturesque part of 
Vienna, the graceful hamlets at the foot of the 
' Wiener wald.' This railway, beautiful, bold 
and strong, even in technical construction, has 
been adorned by Wagner with fine station 
building*, simple and airv pavilion*, charmingly 




A LIBRARY 
BY J. 0LBR1CH 
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THE ARTIST 



FrkF-KteiMey H^V^ 




Ol&C?t*j4 , 



SKETCH OF A COTTAGE 
BY J. OLBRICH 




SKETCH OF AN INTERIOR 
BY J. OLBRICH 
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THE VIENNA TOWN RAILWAY 



A DECORATED DOOR 
*er J. OLBR1CH 





JVWDOW BARS 
BY J. OLBRICH 



decorated, transparent and, in the evening, 
radiating brilliant electric light in every direction. 
Their beauty relies mainly on appropriate use of 
the material, though the simple, decorative 
motives (sunflower, laurel branch) are perfect in 
their own way. Stone only takes the place of a 
light, apparently weightless, accompaniment for 
the graceful, but firm, iron construction. Thus 
the style has been decided by the material, just 
as Gothic style may have developed from the 
use of wood for building purposes. Wagner 
has designed some large, monumental buildings, 
but has as yet had no opportunity of executing 
them. But the main object of modern archi- 
tecture is the dwelling-house. A new style for 
monumental building is sure to develop in the 
natural course of events, if a perfect style for 
the modern house has become an accomplished 
fact. And therefore we find Wagner's school 
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J. OLBRICH 




eagerly occupied 
with the creation 
and interior decora- 
tion of dwelling- 
houses. Two of his 
pupils have achieved 
particular distinction 
in this respect : J. 
Hofmann and J. Ol- 
brich. The delight- 
ful interiors of the 
Vienna Secession 
exhibitions are the 
work of Hofmann, 
the building itself of 
Olbrich. It was his 

first, important, independent attempt. I do not 
consider it a perfect success. The requirements 
of a cheap, well-lit, and practical building were 
bound to clash with Olbrich's ideal of monu- 
mental splendour and architectural pathos. He 
tried to convey an effect of massiveness and 
weight with light, almost vaporous material, but 
some of the details of the building are altogether 
charming; 

In a dainty little book, c Ideas,' (Gerlach and 
Schenk, Vienna) Olbrich, who has now been 
called to Darmstadt by the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, has given many an instance of his quaint 
originality. We are reproducing some of these 
pages which will illustrate the artist's intentions 
as regards architectural style and interior 
decoration. 

Unlike his teacher, O. Wagner, Olbrich does 
not consider exclusively the utility of a building, 
but, in the first place, the possibilities offered to 
his fancy, invention, and artistic individuality. 
He lacks that simple severity of Wagner, which 
demands absolute obedience to the purpose, and 
suppresses, to a certain extent, every poetic idea, 
every artistic whim, but he has an abundance 
of extremely clever 'ideas' which are frequently 
combined without inner connection. Thus his 
' Villa Friedmann ' has been thought out and 
carried out by him down to the very smallest 
detail. No fence, no door, no stick of wood is 
too unimportant to the architect. Of course, 
the first requirement of modern architecture is 
that its style and taste should permeate every 
house down to the smallest fitting and accessory. 



But the architect- 
has a higher task. 
than to embody his 
artistic dreams in an 
isolated house. He 
has to create a social 
architectural style,. 
a mature, practical,, 
general type : he 
must advance from 
the individual to the 
typical building.. 
Such delightful mu- 
seums as this villa 
can only be a step- 
towards an archi- 
tecture which will leave more liberty to the 
inmates of the house. The architect draws, so 
to say, the confines of the inhabitants' life, and 
has a more or less educational mission which 
requires a certain moderation. And Olbrich has 
to learn this moderation as yet. 

The Villa Friedmann is conceived in an 
aristocratic, self-sufficient spirit with utter dis- 
regard of the claims of modern architecture. 
But if it lacks dignity and maturity, it abounds 
in charming impromptus and stimulating, 
beauty. This villa has been placed by a poet 
into the surrounding meadows. The landscape 
has been an important consideration. Every 
room opens into the grounds, every door has 
its artistic top light, and the wallpapers,, 
decorations and carvings reflect the outdoor 
motifs. The whole building has been carefully 
thought out and executed, from the first to 
the last room. The personality of the inmate 
can scarcely find a possibility of asserting itself. 
A. Loos, an excellent art writer and an architect 
himself, has given an amusing account of 
the fate of a man for whom there is no place 
in his own house, who cannot change about 
his furniture, and cannot add a new picture > 
because that would clash with the architect's 
style. Olbrich is sure to rid himself eventually 
of this too conscientious detail. He now hangs 
on to certain decorative ideas, as a poet does 
to some new, peculiar expression. This mani- 
folJ, confusing detail is altogether more the 
result of whim than of mood. 

Since he has been called to Darmstadt,, 
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THE DARMSTADT COLONY 



Olbrich pursues the highest ideals of his art. 
The Grand Duke has given him and his 
colleagues full scope for artistic creation. A 
whole town of modern, beautiful and practical 
villas is to be raised. The members of that 
group of enthusiasts wish to pass from the 
house to the stage, to create a new decorative 
style, to transform the whole milieu of life. 
Their programme reminds one of the 
enthusiastic and highly cultured academies of 
the Renaissance period. In their publication 
<A Document of German Art,' Olbrich, 
the leader, speaks about his own aims 
in words which we would willingly make our 
own : 

'And thus, following the demand, unit is 
added to unit, until the simple house is 
achieved. Not that house which, often becomes 
a burden and annoyance to the wealthy, which 
may be admired from without with speech- 
less astonishment, and bears the stamp of 
lying, soulless splendour within. No — the house 
originated by inner impulse, the house that 
is so rich in its simplicity, and harbours much 
quiet happiness in its nooks and corners — 
enough to spin the golden threads of desireless 
contentment. The Colony had to find its task 
in the creation of complete works of art which 



express with the greatest simplicity a happy 
principle of life. . . . On the top of the 
hill the house of labour is to rise ; there, as 
in a temple, work will be a sacred worship. 
Eight big studios with small rooms for the- 
masters, a small theatre, rooms for fencing and 
gymnastics, reception rooms, and swimming 
baths are united in an extensive building. On 
the slope of the hill the houses of the artists,, 
like a peaceful resort after the day's work 
at the shrine of diligence, to change the artist for 
the man. . . 

For the second time in one century a Prince's 
munificence has given an artist free scope for 
his creative plans. R. Wagner thought of a 
bold combination and renascence of all arts 
through music. Olbrich — if I may couple a 
young name with that immeasurably greater 
one — thinks of a renascence and re-creation 
of an artistic, German culture from a com- 
bination of the fine arts. However the work 
may succeed, there is something intoxicating 
about the idea, and Vienna — poor as it is of 
thoughts, men, and works — may look with 
fixed attention upon this small German town 
which has entrusted a Viennese with the 
accomplishment of a task he could never have 
embarked upon in his native town. 




A TAILPIECE 
BY J. OLBRICH 
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